EABLY LIFE

pleasure that wishes the devotion of all the time and
powers of an immortal being to the acquirement of an
expertness in so useless ... an accomplishment can be
quite pure and elevating in its tendency." The reli-
gious theory is, as we shall see, characteristic; but it
is singular that a woman who was to find one of her
greatest delights in music, and who was already skilled
in the art, should think herself devoid of the capacity.
Two years later, indeed, she was moved to " hysterical
sobbing " by another oratorio. She was always diffi-
dent and easily discouraged; and these reflections may
mean, merely an attack of low spirits. Perhaps the
want of " soul" meant only the absence of a specific
aptitude for the musician's calling; or, possibly, the
singing at Coventry was out of tune.1

George Eliot left school finally at the end of 1835.
Her mother was failing in health, and died in the
summer of 1836, after a long illness, during which she
was nursed by her daughters. In the following spring
the elder daughter, Christiana, married Mr. Edward
Clarke, a surgeon in Warwickshire, and Mary Ann
undertook the charge of her father's household at Griff.
She set her mind to the work, and became, it is said, an
" exemplary housewife." She also exerted herself in
promoting various charitable works, and continued to
study Italian, German, and music. Her brother was
now beginning to 'take a share in their father's busi-

1 Mr. W. A. White of New York has kindly shown me a
letter to another friend in which George Eliot speaks of the
same oratorio. It might be urged, she admits, that such
exhibitions show " the beautiful powers of the human voice
when carried to the highest point of improveability." But such
reasoning would compel us to admit " opera-dancing, horse-
racing, and even intemperance."